BY ORDER  OF  THE  SHAH

and the more the gruff 'No! No! No!' of the dogs was
applauded as the action of a good house guardian. Wail
upon wail of despair sounded from the desert. The dogs
listened in silence for some time, before tucking their heads
into the cushions that they might hear no more.

"And that is why, every night, jackals wail on the
outskirts of eastern cities, begging to be let in, and dogs
bark roughly, 'No! No! No, no, no!' "

The murmur of Rumi's hubble-bubble proclaimed the
end of the tale. The D.P. was all but asleep.

Ichabod came in to say that Napoleon was waiting for
orders for the morrow.

"We will start at five-thirty," we told him firmly,
meaning six, of course.

At a quarter-past six next morning, pitch dark, we
roused the hotel staff ourself, and began a hasty toilet.
Sketchily clad, our face deep in the basin, the electric light
chose to go out. . . . We swallowed a hasty breakfast
and went outside with the D.P. There was no car. We
had a long drive to Isfahan in front of us. Stamping up
and down the broad main street, we invoked the Deity in
the several languages at our command, until Napoleon
drove up, nearly two hours late. He neither had nor
offered excuse. We were in Iran.

"So pure is the air of Shiraz," murmured Rumi, "that
the dew would not rust a steel scimitar exposed even
through the night."

It was perhaps as well for Napoleon that no scimitar
was at hand. We stepped into the car, and climbed the
broad road to the Tang-i-Allah-i-Akbar, the Gate-of-God-
is-Most-Great. The gate over the pass was long and broad,
unimpressive from within, perched on the side of a steep
hill overlooking a deep ravine, wherein ran the narrow
Rukabad River immortalized by Hafiz.

Shirazis had the habit of walking through the gate,
and thus beneath the shadow of the holy Quran, at Nu
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